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the same time, it may be regretted that many
valuable specimens of mediaeval architecture perished,
and that the confiscated wealth \vas not all applied
to a more useful purpose than the enriching of the
king and his favourites.1

The rapid progress of reform had not been clue to
the entire sympathy of the nation. On the contrary,
there had been very considerable opposition, formed
by the union of the remnants of the Yorkist party
and the more extreme supporters of the old regime.
The ravings of an epileptic serving-maid were con-
verted into prophecies, uttered under the direct
inspiration of the Holy Spirit, by the zeal of the
clergy, and the Xun of Kent, as she was sly led,
became the centre of a great conspiracy, until
Cromwell caused her to be executed (1534). More
respectable victims were soon sacrificed. Fisher, the
learned and kindly Bishop of Rochester, who had
been imprisoned on the ground of his complicity
in the recent plot, and Sir Thomas More, suffered
death, as the result of their refusal to take the oath
required by the Act of Supremacy, while the monks
of the Charter-house were arrested and many of them
executed for the same reason (1535). After this,
insurrections, cither really or professedly in favour of
the old Church, broke out in various parts of Henry's
dominions. But the value of the strong monarchy
was exemplified, and the vigorous measures of the

1 It is true that some part of the confiscated wealth was otheiwi.se
employed. Six new bishoprics \\eie founded and some colleges re
ceived larger endowments; hut, generally speulung, the ptoperty was
either retained hy Henry or distributed among his courtiers,